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I.—Forer1cn POLITICS. 


The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 15th July has the follow- 
in 


, Were the Armenians and the Greeks really so 

maltreated by the Turks in the late disturbances as to excite the sympathy of 
nd? : : 

ene The disturbances were the outcome of ill-feeling between the Christian 

and the Musalman subjects of the Sultan. They were of the nature of the 

Hindu-Musalman quarrels which every now and then disturb India. In quelling 

the Turkish disturbances, the Sultan adopted the same measures as the British 


England in the Eastern question. 


Government does in putting down Hindu-Musalman quarrels. The Christian 


subjects of the Sultan are in fact a source of grave political danger to him, 
They always try to free themselves from his yoke, and are assured of help 
from outside, if they can succeed in making a rebellion. For checking this 
troublesome people the Sultan can have no alternative except inflicting the heaviest 

unishment upon them. Under the circumstances, England’s interference in the 
internal administration of Turkey is to be looked upon as an act proceeding from 
Anti-Musalman feeling. The other European Powers didnot follow England’s 
example in protesting against the Sultan’s policy. Indeed, no Power except 
England had any sympathy with the Armenians, who caused anarchy to prevail for 
some months in Armenia. And England’s interference has been injurious to the 
Armenians. It is England again which brought about the Groeco-Turkish 
war, and caused the loss of so many lives and so much money. By her conduct 
England has considerably lowered horself in the estimation of the Musalmans, 


Her attitude towards Turkey will be strongly criticised in Egypt and other 


Musalman countries, And the new triple alliance formed between Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan may in time become a source of danger to British 
ossessions in India. It is strange that when the other Powers are more or 
ess on good terms with the Sultan, and condemn the actions of the Armenians 


and Greeks, England alone in utter disregard of the feelings of ninety millions of 


her loyal and manly Musalman subjects went to support the cause of the 
disloyal Armenians and the troublesome Greeks. 


o the Armenians deserve England’s sympathy more than the Musalmans 
of India ? 


A sane man with a grain of reason will say that the Musalmans are the 


most manly and useful subjects of Her Majesty. England can gat material 
help from them in time of need. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


2. The Sahachar of the 14th July says that many people suspect that some: 
Tt clever and intelligent Musal:nan leader was at the 
e Calcutta riots. 


bottom of the late riots. Ifthe rioters had really 
such a leader, Government should endeavour to find out who he was. It is also 
believed that the excessive leniency, and even kindness, which was shown to 
the Shambazar rioters brought about the present disturbance. Those who are 
found guilty of complicity in the late riots should, therefore, be adequately 
punished ; not, of course, out of vindictiveness, but because the men violated 


the law. To deal leniently with such violators of the law might lead the 


public to think that Government is disposed to show undue favour to Muham- 


madans. It is to be hoped, however, that the innocent men who have been 


arrested along with the guilty should be acquitted. 
3. The Lducation Gazette of the 16th July has the following: — 


The Talla riot has filled all right-minded Hindus, 

the lng of the Talla ries, Musalmans and Christians with regret, and the 
fact that so much ignorance and fanaticism still prevail among the lower 
classes of the Musalman community, has come upon many as a surprise. A 
study of the riot suggests the following reflections:—The saying that a 
Musalman raiyat refusing to be ejected from a holding or house will always 
raise the plea that it is a musjid, though it may be true in other cases, was not 
true in this. There can be no doubt that the tiled hut at Talla was used as a 
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place for namaj, not only by the defendant, but by many other Musalmans, and 
that its demolition was resented by the ignorant Musalmans of the locality as an 
interference with their religion. The action of the rioters clearly shows that 
it was their firm conviction that they would prove false to their faith if ¢h 
did not protest. In fact, it was this conviction that made such a large gatherin 
of Musalmans possible. We havo heard an ignorant Musalman say—“‘in the 
matter of a musjid one cannot, without imperilling one’s interests in the life to 
come, avoid being beaten. They are, therefore, simply trying to get beaten, 
There can be no fight with the sovereign, it 1s only a thrashing that they desire 
to get.” Most of the rioters were very probably in this frame of mind. On no 
other supposition can the absurd folly of taking up arms against the Government 
be explained. Designing mischief-makers take advantage of such ignorant 
fanaticism, and becoming masters of the situatior, commit acts of violence and 
lawlessness. ‘The Calcutta riots, and particularly the maltreatment of innocent 
police-constables and Europeans and of natives in European costume who had 
nothing whatever to do with the musjid affair were alldue to the instiga- 
tion of these badmashes. It would have been well if the attention of the leaders 
of the Muhammadan commuuity had been, at the outset, drawn to this matter. 
If the injunctions of the Musalman scriptures, namely, that no musjid ought to 
be built on another’s land, and that the subject should never use force against 
his sovereign, had been explained to the fanatical mob on the evening of the 
first day of the riot, the disturbance would have never assumed such large 
proportions, and beyond bringing together a few badmashes would have 
rendered an assembly of ordinary Musalmans impossible. Those two injunctions 
should be widely made known to Musalmans all over India and given a place 
even in school books. 

The occurrence of riots in Benares, Darbhanga, Shambazar and Talla 
in quick succession, and all in connection with temples or musjids, suggests the 
desirability on the part of Government of appointing a Commission or taking 
some other step for the collection of evidence, and then making such an amend- 
ment of the existing law relating to land used as a place of worship as it may 
warrant. It may be, for instance laid down, that before passing an order for | 
the demolition of a temple or musytd, the Court shall issue a notice, fixing a day 
for receiving any objection or any statement of right which may be made by 
any person other than the parties as to such demolition, and that if any objec- 
tions are received, shall appoint acertain number of leading Hindu or Musalman 
gentlemen, as the case may be, as jurors for the hearing und decision of such 
objections or statements, Matters would be greatly facilitated if a provision like 
this were inserted in the Civil Procedure Code and the Land Acquisition Act, 
The powerful British Government is always anxious to listen to all real com- 
plaints of the people, and it is hoped that it will this time remove the defect 
which exists in the existing law relating to temple or mugjidland. Rifle for lath, 
and justice for respectful prayer, has ever been its consistent policy. 

It is said that on the first day of the rioters’ encounter with the police, 
certain Hindu constables charged them with their Jatits, crying Kali mayi ki jay. 
We do not believe this. But if this was really the case, the lack of foresight 
evinced by the police officers on the occasion cannot be toostrongly condemned. 
The constable must be regarded as being singularly wanting in military 
discipline and training, who could not in the execution of his duty as a public 
servant act like a lifeless automaton. On the occasion of a riot or unlawful 
assembly, both Hindu and Muralman constables should, under orders, raise the 
cry Maharani ki dohat, and order the mob to disperse or move away. The cry 
of din, din or Kuli mayi ki yay should never be permitted to be uttered on suc 
occasions, The work of the police or the military is work done for Her 
Majesty, and it can never be just or proper to allow it to assume the character 
of a religious war. The cry Méharani ki jay, on tho other hand, is not open to 
any such objection, and instead of serving as an instigation to lawlessness 

under the garb of religious war, rather belps to check riot by reminding the 
rioters that they are committing rebellion. If 200 to 250 Hindu constables 
had really given a religious characte: tothe work that was required of them 
and /athi in hand had attacked five thousand fanatical Musalmans at Talla, it 
was only natural that the latter should have reg irded the encounter in the light 


of a religious war, and considering themselves perfectly able to fight the Hindus 
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with Jathis should have repelled the attack. Whileia this frame of mind, it 
was not possible for them to remember that the constables were the Maharatii’s 


servants. A chargeby the police under such circumstances instead of checking 


@ riot, rather serves to rae it. e | 

We do not know what was really done by the police on this occasion, 
and do not care to believe the above rumour, but it may be laid down, asa 

eneral rule, that if at the outset instead of sending the police as an attractive 
bait before the rioters, tie authorities would, on the outbreak of a riot, despatch 
regular troops, armed with rifles, to the scene of disturbance, a regular fight 
would, in all probability, be rendered impossible, and if, in addition to this, a 
few able Hindu, Musalman or Christian officials or non-officials. would, in the 
presence of such troops, explain the true situation to the rioters, either the riot 
would be at once brought to an end, or it would be suppressed after a few shots 
had been fired and a dozen rioters shot down. If this course were adopted, 
no harm would be dune to the police, and fewer sioters would lose their lives, 
while Government would be spared the necessity of seeking the help of volun- 
teers and others who, unlike its regular trovps, are not completely amenable to 
control or desvipline. 

_ 4,.. The Hitavaat of the 16th July says:—The Jndian Mirror has learnt 

from a trustworthy source that the alleged secret 

eee Bed secret telegram telegram from the Viceroy about independent 
m the Viceroy , : ; ‘ age , fe 

: firing in the riots, which was pub‘ished in this paper, 
is spurious. We shall be glad to know if this is so; but we shall not be convinc- 
ed so lung as the genuineness of the telegram is not authoritatively denied. 

5. ‘lhe same paper has the following :— 

It need yee | be said that the people are very 
| much grieved and alarmed at the Poona tragedy. 
Everybody feels as if he has lost some near relative, and is anxious that the 
murderers should be brought to justice. But noone can sympathise with the 
clamour that Government is making in the matter. Murders are frequent in 
this country, but Government is never found to make such a clamour as it is 
making on this occasion. The soldier O’Hara shot down four or five innocent 
shop-keepers at Barrackpore, and got off scot-free, but no punitive police was 
appointed at Barrackpore on that account. The other day a punkha-puller, 
named Bandhu, was murdered by a soldier, and the murderer could not be 
detected; but Government did not show any anxiety to prevent such murders 
in future. Is it not a fact that so much clamour is being made over the Poona 
murders, simply because the victims in this case are Europeans? A really sad 
tragedy hastaken place. Letthe murderers, therefore, be punished, and let steps 
be taken to prevent such murders in future, but let not innocent people be 
oppressed by any means, 

_ Lord Sandhurst says that no peer officer has been guilty of any oppres- 
sion. But after what has reached us, even at this distance, we cannot accept 
Lord Sandhurst’s statement. How can the Poona people accept it ? 

We will now draw the reader’s attention to what is taking place nearer 
home. A plague officer at Khana Junction very rudely mn Babu Hem 
Chandra Roy, the distinguished Alipore Pleader, and Babu Nalinaksha Roy, 
the distinguished Burdwan Pleader, as well as several other passengers travelling 
in second class, to submit to inspection. When respectable people are treated 
in this way, it should be easy to imagine how ordinary people are treated. 

_ We shall now refer to another occurrence which we had thought of refrain- 
ing from mentioning in the present state of excitement over the Poona murders. 
But the occurrence having already been described in some newspapers, there 
can no longer be any harm in noticing it. We refer to the shameful attempt 
which was made at Khana Junction by two European plague officers. one of 
whom was a plague doctor, to violate two Bengali circus women detained in 
the segregation shed. The women are indeed prostitutes, but an attempt to 
violate them in a plague hospital by plague officers is by no means a trivial 
offence. This is what has taken place at Khana, where the plague does not 
tein at all. Huw can we then believe that no oppression has taken place at 

oona where the plague is so prevalent? 

Professor Gokhale having written in an English newspaper that two 
women were violated at Poona by soldiers, an cnquiry is being made into the 


The }oona tragedy. 


HITaVaDI, 
July 16th, 1897, 
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truth of the statement by the Chairman of the Plague Committee. This fact 
was first published in newspapers in this country, and if Government had 


_ enquired into the matter at that time, it would not probably have been n 


for it now to quarter a punitive police at Poona. either the Government. nor 
the people desire disturbances in this peaceful country. tor what has happened 
the officials th emselves are primarily responsible, and the oppressed. and 
maddened people only in a secondary manner. The number of the indiscreet 
among a officials is proportionately far larger than that of mad men among 
the people. 

We earnestly supplicate Government to relieve the people of Poona of the 
heavy cost of maintaining a punitive police. It is not certain whether the 
murderers are residents of Poona, Satara or Wai, and it would be wrong to 
punish the people of Poora merely because the murders took place in that 
place. 

6. The same paper writes as follows:— 

is sik ates a aa The riots in Calcutta have ceased;- but 
natives oe SPut © several Anglo Indian papers are still venting their 
spleen on the Musalman community. It is not 

easy to see, however, what offence the Musalmans have committed. It is 
mere waste of breath to try to convince those who do not perceive the absurdity 
of holding the entire Musalman community responsible for disturbances in 
which only a handful of roughs and fanatics took part. A slight enquiry will 
convince anybody that the educated and well-off in the Musalman community 
had nothing whatever to do with these riots. : 

Our worthy contemporary of the Englishn:an smells even sedition in these 
disturbances. A spirit of sedition, he observes, prevails, waiting only fora 
favourable opportunity to break out into open rebillion. We, for ourselves, 
can discuver no signs whatever of sedition. So long as the people can expect 
to have justice and to practise their own religious rites, and to obtain their 
food without hindrance so long they will not rebel. Those who are now 
calling the Musalman community disloyal, sang to a very different tune only 
a short time ago. 

The Indian Daily News asks, rather sharply, where were those Musalman 
leaders who are now saying that itis unlawful to build a mosque on auother 
man’s land? This is as much as to insinuate that those leaders at first sym- 
pathised with the rioters. Butthe leaders of the Musalman community, it 
should be remembered, were as mueh taken aback by this sudden disturbance 
as the police and were at a loss how to act. 

The aspersions cast upon the Poona Brahmans. are quite as unreasonable 
as the aspersions that ure being cast upon the Musalman community. People 
of every class in this country hate those ruffians who shot the two innocent 
Englishmen at Poona. Everybody wishes that the murderers should be 
brought to justice, and sympathises with the families of the assassinated 
Engli:hmen. Still the Poona Brahmans are being frowned at, and those who 
fiud fault with the Plague Regulations are being proclaimed rebels. 

It would be showing scant respect for truth to deny that the generality 
of people are more or less dissatisfied with the plague policy of Government, 
Many are convinced that, however good the object of Government may be, the 
officers have not conducted themselves well in all cases. Nevertheless, it was 
wrong to kill two innocent men for the fault of oppressive plague officers. 
oppression was committed, the redress, sooner or later, was certain. The pro- 
ceedings of the authoritics in consequence of these murders cannot, however, be 
approved of. It has been wrong to punish the entire population of Poona for 
the fault of a few ruffians, and to refuse permission to native gentlemen to be 
present at Mr. Rand’s burial. Conduct like this has the effect of increasing the 
dissatisfaction of the people and of lowering the prestige of Government. We 
would ask those who advocate a gagging measure to consider whether gagging 
will not do more harm than good. 

We hope that the authorities will think carefully before they gag the press. 

We do not believe that a single native newspaper has endeavoured to excite 
rebellion by seditious writing. Indeed, even a wad man never dreams of the 
subversion of British rule, and there is not a single man or woman in this 
Empire, but reveres Queen Victoria. But if it be a breach of loyalty to 
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criticise official measures, we must say that we are not in favour of such brittle 
loyalty. We are of opinion that flattery is not loyalty, and criticism is not 
sedition, and we wish that we may have always the courage to act upon this 
principle. The sovereign and the people are alike liable to error, and the 
privilege of setting each other right is beneficial to both. The English Gov- 
ernment is a glorious Government because this principle obtains under ‘it, and 
it is to be hoped that it will not lose its glory by official indiscretion, 

7 The Sulabh Daintk of the 16thJuly cannot blame the Moslem Chronicle 

for defending the cause of its co-religionists in con- 
The Moslem Chronicle on the yootion with the late riots. But the writer in that 
sean paper will do well to soften his tone, and be a little 
more moderate. He is wrong in throwing the blame of the riots on the police 
and the military. There is no den ying that Himmat Khan and his illiterate 
followers were the originators of the riots. It 1s true the military killed some 
innocent men; but in the tumult that — it was very difficult to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, rioter from looker-on. If the Musalmans had not 
brought about the disturbances, no one would have killed anybody. 
he Chronicle has blamed Babu Syamadhab Rai, Deputy Magistrate of 
Sealdah, for expressing, as it is said, the regret that he could not shoot a single 
Musalman. The report regarding the Babu’s having 4 ype himself in this 
way is quite untrustworthy. And supposing that he did express himself in this 
way, he cannot be blamed, seeing the treatment he received at the hands of the 
Musalmans. 

It is hoped that rich Musalmans will help their poor co-religionists, who 
stand charged with rioting, by engaging Barristers in their defence. It 1s well 
known that no respectable Musalman had any connection with the riots. If 
such Musalmans, then, now help their poor co-religionists, no one will suspect 
them of complicity in the riots. 

& The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 17th July says that the Talla riot was 

The Tella vot the work of Satan, = instigated the illiterate 

| Musalmans of Calcutta to a violation of the law. 
Both the police and the military had to be called out to quell the disturbance, 
and no one knows how many Musalmans have been killed. It was the wicked 
who created the disturbance, but it was the innocent who lost their lives. 
Many innocent people will have to go to jail. The rulers have positively been 
pained at the loss of so many loyal Musalman subjects. 

9. The Poona police, observes the Bangavasi of the 17th July, has not 

The Government's policy in the 0" Succeeded in apprehending the | aps sieoaga of 
Poona tragedy. diitiad the Poona tragedy. The reward of twenty thou- 
sand rupees has had no effect. This is strange. 
An Anglo-Indian paper has advised the raising of the reward to a lakh of 
rupees, and this can be easily done as the burden is to be borne not by the 
Government but by the Poona people. It docs not, however, speak well for 
the efficiency of the administration that the offenders are still at large. Hindu 
and Musalman sovereigns used in such cases to adopt a very simple method of 
detecting crime. Instead of harassing the innocent many with the guilty few 
they used to take the chief officers of the Government to task for their 
inefficiency by suspending and dismissing them or by refusing them admission to 
the king’s presence—an insult, greater than suspension or dismissal, The 
British Government, however, never finds fault with its servants, and this is 
the reason why under its rule the innocent have to suffer with the guilty. 

10. ‘The same paper publishes the reply of the Private Secretary to the 

The Government in the Khana ieutenant-Governor to the Editor’s letter drawing 
case. His Honour’s attention to the Khana case. The 
__ writer has now no doubt that justice will be done 
in the case. The authorities well know that nothing excites the public mind 
so much as ill-treatroent of women. ‘The people can bear famine and plague 
and earthquake. They can put up with theft and robbery and murder. They 
can even bear the demolition of temples and mosques. But they cannot bear 
the ill-treatment of their women. 

11, A correspondent of the Sanyivani of the 17th July, complains of the 
ee eek Sees SEN conduct of Mr. Ward, District Superintendent of 
ent of Police, «a " Police, Goalpara. He is in the habit of levying 
rasad from subordinates, and ill-treating shoes 
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who fail to supply him with fowl and eggs. His favourite methods of op pres. 
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sing his subordinates are fining and degrading. He fines his subordinates right 
and left, but never records his orders in the order-book. If an ill-treated 
subordinate appeals against his decision, he keeps the petition shelved, and 
never sends it up to the Inspector-General. His oppression and highhanded- 
ness, therefore, very rarely come to the notice of the latter official. Mr. McCabe 
knew the District Superintendent well and always took him to task for his 
highhandedness and oppression. But now that Mr. McCabe is dead, Mr. Ward 
is quite free to oppress his subordinates. When a Sub-Inspector incurs 
Mr. Ward’s displeasure he is sent to a distant station where he is made to 
work without the help of a Head Constable and a Writer-Constable. The 
number of constables under him is also reduced. ‘The consequence is that the 


Sub-Inspector cannot work efficiently, and is degraded. There is a host of 
Sub-Inspectors and Head-Constables who have been unlawfully fined and 
degraded by Mr. Ward. The cases of Samiruddin, Bagiram, Jadav Chandra, 
and Dwarkanath are only a few instances in point. Even the Inspectors 
are in dread of him. The District Superintendent did not even hesitate to set 
the Inspector-General’s orders at naught. During the late earthquakes 
Mr. Ward had the débris in Goalpara removed by respectable people. 
12. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 18th July pooh-poohs the 
ree rumour that more than a thousand people were 
0 The number killed in the killed in the Calcutta riots, and that dead bodies 
alcutta riots. , me A 
were sent off in conservancy carts. The Sanjivani 
has learnt from a trustworthy source that the hands and feet of dead bodies 
were found dangling out of layers of filth in conservancy wagons. The 
trustworthy character of such sources of information, however, does not and 
cannot bear scrutiny. Wild rumours are afloat regarding the mortality in the 
riots and the measures adopted to put them down. There is very little differ- 
ence between these wild rumours and information derived from the so-called 
“reliable sources.” According to the Amrita Bazar Patrika only twenty persons 
were killed in the riots. This tallies more with the police version, and is 
therefore more acceptable. Mr. Stevens is not the man to conceal anything, 
and the official report which is being prepared will set all doubts at rest. As 
for the shooting of the rioters, the circumstances justified the adoption of this 
extreme measure. Shooting justified, it does not matter, whether seven or 
seventy were killed, for the killing of seventy would be as much justified as the 
killing of seven. It is true that many innocent persons were killed. But those 
men were near or among the rioters, and neither the police nor the military 
can be held responsible for their death. It is said that in a few imstances 
innocent persons were killed. But there is very little to justify this statement. 
13. A correspondent of the Pioneer, observes the same paper, is very glad 
that a punitive police has been quartered at 
Poona, the cost of which is to be paid by the 
native public of that city. The correspondent, however, regrets that the 
punishment inflicted is very inadequate. The rate of taxation to be imposed 
for the purpose of meeting the cost will not be more than one rupee per head. 
It is confessed that many innocent persons will suffer with the guilty, but it 
is stated that the guilty preponderate over the innocent. This is a mad 
conjecture, pure and simple. It would be a terrible disaster if more than 
a lakh of people were to willingly conceal a criminal. The Pioneer advises 
the Government to increase the reward to a lakh of rupees, and to impose the 
burden on the Poona people. But that will raise the rate of taxation from 
Re. 1 to only Rs. 1-8, certainly a very inadequate punishment. Will not the 
Pioneer next pope to confine the inhabitants of Poona— more than a lakh of 
people—in jail or to transport them to the Andamans ? 
14. Strange to say, observes the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 19th 
The Pioneer on the Calcutta July, the Péuneer is trying its best to defend. 
— the conduct of the Calcutta rioters. The writer 
maintains that no Hindu decree-holder should be allowed to take possession of 4 
maid or of masjid lands, It is, however, well-known that in the case under 
notice there was no attempt to take possession of a masjid. It was the Musal- 
mans who attempted to forcibly erect a magjid on land belonging to a Hindu. 
The Ptoneer now veers round and says that in all cases where a dispute may 
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ise Wi usalmans and a disturbance may be the result of such dispute, 
the I Foie whordiges not a Civil Court should have the power to settle it. The 

Pioneer must have some motive in thus persistently defending the conduct of the 
| Musalman rioters. The writer is, no doubt, trying his best to fan race 
animosity and keep the Hindus and Musalmans at daggers drawn. The 
Musalman Ulemas declare that it is against their scripture to erect a magid 
on another man’s land. But the Pioneer still persists in its mischievous policy. 
Its conduct is reprehensible and should be punished. The Ptoneer has offended 
as much as the Moslem Chronicle, and both of them should be taken to task. 


15. The Aitaishi of the 20th July indicates the causes of the late Cal- 
cutta riots :— 

(1) During the last Shambazar riot Sir John 
Lambert showed undue mercy to the rioters. He treated them leniently and 
the Government also treated the Musalman prisoners leniently and had them 
lightly punished. Sir John Lambert settled the dispute not by force, but by 
peaceful negotiations. His mercy was misinterpreted and it inflated the vanity 
of the ignorant Musalmans. 


(2) The Government has for the last few years shown undue favour to 
the Musalmans and has in all Hindu-Musalman riots laid the whole blame at 
the door of the Hindus. The Government will now know that Musalmans are 
not more loyal than the Hindus, and that there are many among them who are 
always ready to create a disturbance. 


(3) European masters do not treat their Musalman servants well. ‘This 
added to their poverty makes the latter sulky, sullen and reckless, and incites 
them to open revolt against constituted authority. 


16. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 22nd J uly 
The Poona tragedy. 


Causes of the late riots. 


says that 
Mr. Rand’s deposition should have been taken 
while he was yet in full possession of his senses, 
It was not taken earlier probably with the view of sparing him the fatigue and 
mental agitation which would have made his condition worse. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Rand’s deposition will lose much of its value in the eye of the public 
by being taken at the time it was. Again, the concluding portion of Mr. Rand’s 
and Mrs, Ayerst’s deposition was taken privately. There may have been good 
grounds for adopting such a course, but the public are not aware of them. It 
was, again, wrong to send Mrs, Ayerst home before the conclusion of the enquiry. 
It appears from the evidence that a person looking like a European and driving 
a bicycle was keeping himself close to the carriage of the murdered persons. 
Some suspect a European to be the murderer and assign jealousy as the motive 
for the murder. This supposition, however, loses much of its force when 
it is considered that two men were shot. A public and satisfactory enqui 
should be made. All Poona was dissatisfied with the plague regulations which 
were strongly protested against both by Hindu and Musalman newspapers. 
Why should then the Mahratta Brahmans be suspected? Why should, again, 
the entire Hindu or entire Musalman population of the town be suspected ? 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


17. The Charu Mihir of the 12th July makes the following observations 


The Subcivisional Officer of O8 the administration of criminal justice in the 


Jamalpore in the Mymensingh Jamalpore subdivision of the Mymensingh dis- 
district. trict :-— 


(1) Cases in which rich men are involved are not disposed of without 
many postponements. 
(2) In many cases Maulvi Ahmad shows partiality to the police. 


(3) Frequent failures of justice have made the people of the subdivision 
lose all confidence in Maulvi Ahmad as a judicial officer. 


8. A correspondent of the same paper makes the following complaints 
against the 2nd Munsif of Tangail in the Mymen- 

singh district :— 

a (1) The Munsif so frightens witnesses by 

chiding them that they cannot freely give their depositions. 


(2) He strikes off and dismisses suits in a most whimsical manner. 


A Munsif in the Mymensingh 
district. 
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19. The Hitavadi of the 16th July has heard various complaints against 
the Nazir of Jalpaiguri. His habit of harassing 
the public is as remarkable as his anxiety to please 
It is hoped that he will be more careful in future. 

20). The same paper says that the public are 
not satisfied with the result of the enquiry into the 
loss of the Lohit. 3 


The Nazir of Jalpaiguri. 
his superiors. 
The Lohit enquiry. 


21. In the opinion of the Sanjivant of the 17th July a young and in- 

3 experienced Magistrate like Mr. Wheeler ought 

The trial of the Musalman pot to have been entrusted with the trial of the 
rioters. ‘ 

Calcutta rioters. 

22. The same paper is not satisfied with the decision of the Court which 

ae sat to inquire into the loss of the Lokit—the steamer 

PS inquiry into the loss ofthe Which was wrecked in the Meghna. Why did not 


those who gave out that their friends and relations 
had been drowned come forward to give evidence? The Bengalis are very 
good at hollow and useless talk; where real work is to be done they are not 
to be found. 

23. The same paper observes that one Babu Balaram Sarkar has submitted 
a petition to the District Magistrate of Mymen- 
singh against the Subdivisional Officer of Kishor- 
ganj. Balaram Babuis not the man to complain 
against any one without cause, and it is to be hoped that the District Magis- 
trate will institute a searching inquiry into the charges brought forward by him 
against the Subdivisioual Officer. It is certainly a matter for congratulation 
that the District Magistrate has agreed to make a local inquiry. 

24. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the conduct of 
Mr. Gorden, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, 
in Assam. Famine which has been raying in 
Assam has been accentuated by the late earth- 
quakes, but the Deputy Commissioner seems to know nothing of the prevailing 
distress. He had lately been to Nalbarhi where people complained to him of 
their distress and said that rice could not be had either for love or for money. 
It is said that the Deputy Commissioner advised them to take rice by furce 
from those who might possess it, keep an account of the rice they took and pay 
it up when they would be in a position to do so. On his way to Gauhati the 
Deputy Commissioner witnessed the distress of the multitude, but, strange to 
say, as soon as he reached the town he ordered that no rice should be exported 
from Gauhati. The consequence was that there was looting of rice, aud about 
eighty-five people were arrested. Mr. Hamilton, Assistant Commissioner, who 
had made himself notorious by beating a witness at Lakshmipur tried the 
offenders and sentenced them to whipping. As for the Deputy Commissioner, 
he not only stopped exportation of rice from Gauhati, but prohibited the sale 
of a large quantity of it to any single person. Two shop-keepers were whipped 
because they sold a few maunds of rice to a person who had advanced them 
money. ‘I'he Deputy Commissioner seems to be extremely fond of whipping. 
A gentleman who was one day riding before him was soundly thrashed. He 
also threatened one Garia Mandal with whipping because he failed to lend him 
two elephants for his use. The Civil Surgeon and the Sub-Deputy Collector of 
Barpeta applied for permission to go to Shillong to see how their families fared 
there during the earthquakes. The Civil Surgeon was granted permission, 
but the native Sub-Deputy Collector was taken to task for making his applica- 
tion. The Public Works Department sanctioned an estimate of Rs. 600 for 
the removal of rubbish from Gauhati after the earthquake. The Deputy 
Commissioner had the work done by a contractor at more than two thousan 
rupees. The Deputy Commissioner has prohibited the sale of bamboo and 
ovher ——- material to any one but a European. He has also prohibited 
bathing in and drawing of water from the Brahmaputra, and is building a house 
for himself with materials gathered from the ruins of public buildings. 

#0. The /angavast of the 17th July is not satisfied with the decision of 
the Court of Inquiry into the loss of the Lo/i. 
How did the Court come to the conclusion that only 
one passenger was drowned? ‘lhe steamer staff is exculpated from all blame, 


The Subdivisional Officer of © 
Kishorgan}. 


Mr. Gordon, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kamrup. 


The Lohit inquiry. 
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and the disaster is attributed to nature! This is a relief. We shall now 
athe freely. | 
wa 26. a to the trial of the Musalman rioters, the same paper says 
: that it is rumoured that the Musalman rioters under 
The trial of the rioters. trial will plead guilty, and leave themselves at the 
mercy of the Court. This is as it should be. The British nation, which has not 
been equalled by any other nation on earth in intelligence and learning, prowess 
and wealth, are the rulers of the country. lt 18 no shame to ask pardon of such 
a powerful nation. It is no sin, no demerit to confess one’s guilt to the pro- 
tector of the weak and the helpless. | 
As for the Government, it should show clemency and forgiveness to the 
misguided Musalmans. The ignorant Musalmans have no idea of British 
prowess, Otherwise they would not have ventured to revolt against the con- 
stituted authorities. You have the power to crush these worms under your feet, 
but you are generous and forgiving, because you are powerful and conscious of 
your strength. The ignorant Musalmans have now got a sufiicient idea of your 
prowess. But no more. Forgive and forbear. 


(d) — Education. 


27. The Charu Mihir of the 12th July hopes that the Calcutta University 
The Bangiya Sehitya Parishad’s will listen to the prayer of the Bangiya Sahitya 
petition to the Calcutta Univer. Parishad for a reduction of the number of subjects 
sity. and text-books at present appointed for the Uni- 
versity examinations. Excessive labour injures the health of the boys, and 
their education is also found to be imperfect. 
28. The Burdwan Sanjvani of the 13th July does not approve of the 
_ admission of girls into the Presidency College. 
ota in. the Even There is a separate college for girls, and the two 
girls in question ought to have got themselves 
admitted there. Grown up boys and girls ought not to be kept together. Eng- 
lishmen are more advanced than Indians in the matter of the commingling 
of the sexes, but even they do not allow grown-up boys and girls to read 
together. 2 
29. The Pratikar of the 16th July says that in admitting two girls to the 
FP eet ee Presidency College, the College authorities did not 
ioe a " consider whether it was proper to allow boys and 
girls to read together. Professors Gupta and 
Percival opposed the admission, but they were overruled by the Principal, 
Mr. Rowe. This mixing of boys and girls igs expected to produce evil conse- 
quences. 


30. With reference to the admission of two girls in the Presidency College, 
atti oh otis te ts Wail Calcutta, the Saraswat Patra of the 17th July ob- 
dency Collens. Ge Ne SPOR: «porves that it is highly objectionable, from a native 


point of view, for girls to read in boys’ schools, and 
the more so as modern schools and colleges are not hermitages, and boys and 


girls do not now-a-days obey the discipline of purity and austere self denial 
enjoined upon students in the Sastras, 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


31, The WHAitavadi of the 16th July says that the municipal officers are 


The Municipal officers of Calcutta, "CSPOnsible for the filthy condition of Calcutta. 
They do not inspect the condition of the town 

themselves, and neglect to attend to complaints of uncleanliness that are made to 
_ them. We hear various complaints against Mr. M. Ghosh, a Health Inspector 
of the town. A respectable resident of Ward No. 3 complained to the Health 
Officer, on the 16th June last, that the gully-pit in front of his house was in a 
dirty state. To this he received, on the 29th June, a reply from Mr. Ghosh, 
bearing date the 25th June, and informing him that the pit in question had 
been flushed on the 12th June. Mr. Ghosh has probably made this statement 
on the strength of the statement of some chaprast. But was it right to put 
greater faith in the statement of a chaprasi than in that of a gentleman? ‘l'he 
gentleman appealed to the Chairman on the 29th J une, but has not yet received 
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any reply. It is the ey ke officers who are responsible for the filthy con. 
dition of the town; but it is the poor Commissioners who are blamed for it by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. | 
SANJIVAMI, 32. The Sanjivant of the 17th July cannot understand why Jubilee certi- 
July 17th , 1897. _. .  ficates have been granted only to six of the seventy- 
a Municipal two Municipal Commissioners, among whom there 
Commissioners. °,° ° ° e 
are citizens much more public-spirited than the 
happy recipients of the honour. Babus Kalinath Mitra, Surendra Nath 
Banerji, Narendra Nath Sen, Nalin Bihari Sarkar and Bhupendra Nath Basu 
are well-known for their zealous and valuable services. as Commissioners, and it 
is strange that they have not been honoured with certificates. 
Som PRAKASH, 33. A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 19th July complains of the 
July 19th, 1897. th: amsias Miacntaehe dirty condition of Santipur town, in the Nadia 
ee ee district. The drains are never cleansed, and streets 
are never swept. There are only four or five scavenger carts in the whole 
municipality. ‘The lighting arrangement is also very unsatisfactory. 


(g)—Raitlways and ecmmunications, including canals and irrigation. 


iees Secale. 34, A correspondent of the Kasipur Nivasi of the 13th July says that the 
July 13th, 1897, | Magistrate of Backergunge has earned the thanks of 
Hore, anals in the Backergungo the poor people of the Sadar subdivision by having 


the jungle, along both banks of the Raipasha-Kara- 
on khal and along a portion of the Bheduria khal, cleared by the owners of the 
ands. It is now possible for boats with even three or four oars to navigate 
these canals from Barisal through Raipasha to the Kalijira river. The Magis: 
trate is requested to adopt a similar measure in regard to the portion of the 
Bheduria khal lying below Khalasgram. 


(h)— General. 


Sastacwan, 35. The Sahachar of the lith July says that it was some six or seven 
July 14th, 1897, The Governor-Generalship of days after the earthquake in Bengal that the 
India. 


Vicercy, in his cool Simla heights, first heard 
of the calamity in a telegram sent to him from England. Certainly John 
Bright was perfectly right in thinking that there is no necessity for keeping @ 
Viceroy in India. 
Samay, 36. The Samay of the 16th July has the following, with reference to the 
July 16th, 1897. Khana Junction case :— 
It was in an evil hour that the plague came to 
this country. Bombay has been turned into a cremation ground, and loud is 
the lamentation for those that have died. Great as have been the ravages of 
the deadly epidemic, great has also been the rigour of the Government’s plague 
measures. Plague spared Bengal, but the Government did not spare it. ‘The 
whole country protested when a plague hospital was opened at Khana Junc- 
tion, but the authorities heeded not the protest. Since then oppression has 
been in full swing, ladies and gentlemen have been and are still insulted and 
roughly handled. ‘The native press is full of their complaints, but the 
authorities are quite indifferent. It seems that the Khana Junction station is 
not within the jurisdiction of the British Government. People do not venture . 
to travel by rail except when they are compelled to do so, and they fear to 
travel with their ladies. Lately three gentlemen, Babu Hem Chandra Rai, 
a distinguished member of the Alipore Bar, Rai Nalinaksha Basu Bahadur 
and a Deputy Magistrate of Burdwan who had been travelling by rail, were 
grossly insulted by the inspecting officers at the Khana Junction station. If 
men of their position can be insulted, it goes without saying that the illiterate 
third class passengers are very roughly handled. 
The writer concludes by giving the Burdwan Sanjivani’s account of the 
Khana case (R. N. P. for the 17th July, 1897, paragraph 1) and asking the 
Government to institute a searching inquiry into the matter. 


SANJIVANI, 37. ‘The Sanjivani of the 17th July has the following on plague inspection 
July 17th, 1897. at Poona — 


: _._ _ When plague broke out in Poona the Govern- 
ment deprived the Municipality of its legitimate power to put down the 


The Khana Junction case. 


Plague inspection at Poona. 


by) ee my hog ‘ ‘ 
” ag Rat ll ti at en 


ae 
and handed it over to a Committee, of which Mr. Rand was the 


ae The Committee appointed raw soldiers to undertake a house-to- 


i ‘on. ‘The soldiers used to bring even the women in every house 
my ‘ae the poe and examine them there. The Presidents of the Deccan 
and Muhammadan Associations protested against this practice, and Mr. Rand 


hat if any woman objected to an examination in a street she 
cry poset within doors. From this it 18 quite clear that women were 
examined in the public streets. A plague inspection is not possible without 
stripping a person, and it is strange that the Governor has lately written to 
the Secretary of State, contradicting the rumour that women were stripped 
almost naked during the plague inspection, and calling the statement a mali- 
cious invention. Lord Sandhurst has also charged Mr. Gokhale with malicious 
invention, because he lately wrote in an English paper that two women were 
violated by the inspecting soldiers, and that one of them committed suicide 
rather than survive her disgrace. The Governor's contradiction is based upon 
the one-sided statement of the Plague Committee and the Plague Officers. 
Mr. Gokhale is not likely to remain silent, and the whole country anxiously 


aits to hear what he has to say in reply. 
‘ 38. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 19th July has the follow- 


t of ing :— ae ' 
paetaiens ie ' = baer It was no doubt the honest intention of saving 
tragedy. the lives of its subjects that induced the Govern- 


ment to adopt drastic measures to put down plague at Poona. It, however, 
goes without saying that the remedies proved far more painful than the disease. 
Raw, inexperienced European soldiers were appointed to make a house-to-house 
inspection. ‘This inspection was oppressive to the last degree. HKuropean 
soldiers entered the precincts of Hindu and Musalman homes, ‘here may 
not have been any oppression committed by the soldiers, but their entrance 
into the Hindu and Musalman homes and their examination of Hindu and 
Musalman women were in themselves very great oppression. 

The public protested against this drastic measure of plague inspection from 
the very first. People strongly objected to the appointment of soldiers to 
undertake plague inspection, but the authorities said that no oppression would 
result from the arrangement. But this assurance did not satisfy the public and 
the appointment of the Military, while there was no lack of civil officers to 
carry out the plague measures, naturally gave rise to suspicion. Moreover, 
the plague measures were enforced with greater severity in Poona than in 
Bombay. Why? 

Mr. Tilak, it appears, is bearing the brunt of the Anglo-Indian indigna- 
tion. In this country he is being stigmnatised as the leader of rebels, and 
questions have been raised even in Parliament about his sayings and doings, 
The Gunapati procession and the Sivaji anniversary are being made much of, 
and are being characterised as the external manifestations of a widespread 
conspiracy. Mr. Tilak, however, has maintained a calm and dignified atti- 
tude, and is boldly defending himself against the aspersions of his enemies, 
the Pioneer being chief among them. But Mr. Tilak is hard pressed and he is 
not likely to fare well in this unequal contest. 

Lord Sandhurst has contradicted the rumour that women were stripped 
naked on the streets for examination. In reply to a question in Parliament 
Lord George Hamilton said, on the strength of the assurance of the Governor 
of Bombay, that the rumour was a malicious invention. This rumour, however, 
was afloat in this country long before it reached England, and Lord Sandhurst 
ought to have contradicted it earlier, and thereby prevented it from gaining 
strength and settling down. The policy of ignoring native protest and oppo- 
sition is often the cause of serious mischief. 

Lord Sandhurst has also contradicted Mr, Gokhale’s statement that two 
women were violated by soldiers in course of plague inspection and that one 
of them committed suicide. The Governor has characterised this statement as 
an invention more malicious than the rumour about the stripping of women. 
This contradiction, however, is based upon a one-sided inquiry. Mr. Gokhale 
on behalf of the Poona people brought a serious charge against the plague 
officers. The Governor as the head of the accused officers made an inquiry 


into the charge. But how was the inquiry made? The plague officers, i.e., 
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the persons accused were asked whether the charge against them was true op 
not. The inquiry has not certainly satisfied the Indian public, and it ig 
extremely doubtful whether it has satisfied the English public. We need not 
reiterate that oppression did, as a matter of fact, result from plague inspection. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell prevented in time the commission of oppression, but 
the Governor of Bombay was not so wise as Sir Antony, and his plague polic 
gave rise to oppression, which was brought to his notice as well as to the notice 
of the Anglo-Indian papers which are now disbelieving all stories of oppres- 
sion and highhandedness, The Bombay Guardian, however, has not yielded 
to the prevailing Anglo-Indian opinion, and has said that the mere inspection 
of native women by raw European soldiers was a great oppression. It ma 
not be true that women were stripped naked or violated, but it cannot be gain- 
said that some oppression did, asa matter of fact, result from the Government’s 
plague policy. ‘The Lord Bishop of Bombay also has maintained a calm and 
impartial attitude in the matter. He has not allowed himself to be carried 
away by the prevailing spirit of revenge and animosity, and is trying his best 
to moderate Anglo-Indian opinion. He is not prepared to hold the whole 
Poona people responsible for the Poona tragedy, and has expressed his regret 
on behalf of himself and the authorities for the accidental prohibition of all 
natives from joining in the burial ceremony of the late Mr. Rand. All Anglo- 
Indians, however, are not like the Lord Bishop. The public officers, high and 
low, are all in panic and are bent upon vengeance. They are not in a position 
to make an impartial inquiry or take proper steps to trace the offenders. In 
fact, the Anglo-Indian public have lost their head and are smelling and dream- 
ing of sedition in anything and everything. Of the Anglo-lndian papers the 
Madras Times, the Civil and Military Gazette and the Statesman have maintained 
an impartial and dignified attitude, and are not prepared to fasten the crime on 
the entire population of Poona. But the prevailing official and Anglo-Indian 
opinion still holds the Poona Brahmans responsible for the murders. It is 
urged that Mr. Rand incurred the displeasure of the Hindus by his high- 
handedness in the Wai procession, and that the offended Hindus have now 
revenged themselves upon him. By connecting the Poona tragedy with the 
Wai procession affair, the enemies of the Poona Brahmans have only succeeded 
in injuring the reputation of the late Governor of Bombay and of the late 
Mr. Rand more than that of the victims of their wrath. 

The Anglo-Indian officers, however, should act with greater self-control and 
moderation. ‘The Anglo-Indian papers are doing their best to create disaffec- 
tion, and if any press law becomes necessary, it will be necessary for them. 
It cannot be said whether their rant and fury aredue to fear or rashness. Why 
are these rash writers making a mountain ofa molehill? Are they magnifying 
an isolated instance of violence into a widespread conspiracy and rebellion in 
order to take credit for putting them down if their help is ever called into 
requisition? Are they sorry that they did not appear on the scene forty years 
ago? The Pioneer and his correspondent are trying their best to prove that 
there is a widespread rebellion brewing in the Deccan, and that the ey 
is not confined to Poona, ‘The Anglo-Indian papers are doing great mischiet. 
They are trying to turn the faithful into the unfaithful, the loyal into the 
disloyal. They are doing incalculable harm not only to the people, but also to 
the Government. It was for such inflammatory writings during the sepoy 
mutiny that Lord Canning had to take the Friend of Indiz to task. The 
Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian papers have beaten the Friend of Indva 
hollow, and Lord Elgin should keep a sharp eye on them. 

The Anglo-Indian papers, however, are destined to be disappointed. The 
Englishman and a few other papers of its ilk tried to make capital out of the 
late Calcutta riots, and give these local disturbances the colour of a widespread 
rebellion. But all was in vam. ‘The Musalmans all over the country con- 
demned the conduct of the rioters. Sadly disappointed in this quarter, the 
Anglo-Indian papers have now turned their attention to Pouna, and their 
attitude bodes no good to the country, 

49, The Sulabh Daintk of the 19th July has the following :— 

Man en sete SLO The Secretary of State having denied that 
la rasures adopted many protests were made acainst the plague mea: 
sures of the Government of Bombay, the news- 


oe al 
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apers in that Presidency have republished the two petitions which were submit- 
to the Plague Committee protesting against the way in which the plague 
inspections were carried on. Anybody who reads those petitions will see that 
not only sick men, but healthy persons also were dragged into the plague 
hospital, that respectable Hindu ladies, who had never before come out of their 
purdah, were examined by plague inspectors in the open streets, that the 
religious feelings of the people were wounded by the violation of the sanctity 
of cooking-rooms and rooms for the family gods by the plague inspectors, and 
that much valuable property was necessarily destroyed. It is also stated that 
many women found it difficult to protect their chastity. The people who 
brought these matters to the notice of the authorities did a service to the 
administration. But Lord Sandhurst disbelieved them, and thereby took the 
blame of everything that was being done on his own shoulders. Had he 
disbelieved those men after an enquiry made by his subordinates, the entire 
blame would have fallen upon the latter, and his own reputation would have 
remained untarnished. Not only were the above allegations made by persons 
who had personally witnessed the high handed conduct of the plague executive, 
but the petitions were signed by men of as high rank in society as the 
Governor himself. His Excellency has made Lord George Hamilton contra- 
dict the statement that women were stripped naked inthe streets for the 
purpose of examination. But Mr. Rand’s reply to the petitioners leaves no 
doubt that arrangements were at first made for the examination of women in 
the streets, and that women were actually examined in the streets. It was 
only when oppression rose to its climax and led some Hindu and Musalman 
gentlemen to interview Mr. Rand and supplicate him to stop examination in 
the streets, that the Plague Commissioner was moved to pity and relaxed the 
rigour of the plague measures. It cannot, therefore, be doubted that what 
the Governor of Bombay has described as a creation of the people’s brain was 
a fact. ‘There can now be no sort of doubt that women were actually stripped 
naked in the streets of Poona and examined. The fact that Hindus and 
Musalmans combined to protest against the plague measures also proves that 
the greatest oppressions were committed. The truth will, in spite of Lord 
Sandhurst’s denial, come out in due time. And will not His Excellency and 
the Secretary of State repent when the news of the treatment of Poona women 


will reach the ears of Parliament, of the women of England, of Her Majesty 
herself, and of the whole civilised world ? 


40. The same paper has the following :— 


Nate There is little value in the Puoneer’s argument 
iden diced that as the Viceroy cannot be expected to go to 
every place where a riot is committed, His Excellency’s presence in Calcutta 
was not rg during the late riots. Why should not the Viceroy go to any 
place in India, Madras or Bombay—if his presence is required there? It was 
never intended that the Viceroy should only enjoy himself on the cool heights 
of Simla, and make no return to India for the two and-a-half lakhs which he 
draws every year from its treasury. Widespread discontent in the country, 
murder of Europeans in Poona and Peshawar, riots in Calcutta, unlawful 
assemblies in Rangoon, grain-looting by hungry people, are not these matters 
which the Viceroy should attend to? Or will it be enough if, sitting in Simla, 
he only exchanges telegraphic communications with the Secretary of State? 
The truth 1s that Lord Elgin has come to be blamed both in England and in 
India, and even the Enghshman newspaper is displeased with him. Let His 
Excellency now think if he has not done anything wrong. It was, indeed, 
an evil moment in which he took charge of the Indian Empire. During his 
rule, famine, plague, and earthquake have devastated the country ; there has been 
@ mishap in the frontiers, and a violation of the law by rioters in the very 
heart of the metropolis, 


41, The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 20th July has the follow- 
tase ing :— 
page apenion 0 Fess. Lord Sandhurst has emphatically contradicted 
the statement that at Poona women were stripped almost naked in the 
streets before they were examined. In this country, however, there was a 
protest made long ago against some such measure adopted by the plague 
officers. In reply to the protest made by the Deccan Association, Mr. Rand 
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did not say that the complaint was groundless, but assured the President of 
the Association that the cause of complaint would be removed. As it is painful 
to many, wrote Mr. Rand, that their women should be examined in the streets, 
the inspecting officers should be more careful in future. No woman should be 
examined in a street if her male relutives object to her being so examined 
We do not know how far these instructions of Mr. Rand’s were carried out. 
It may be that the cause of complaint was removed, but it is quite clear from 
Mr. Rand’s letter that even purdah-nishin women used to be examined in the 
streets before the Deccan Association protested against this procedure. There 
18 no denying what Mr. Rand himself admitted. 


It must therefore be admitted that oppression was committed in the 
examination of women. Itis admitted that purdah-nishin women were compelled 
by European soldiers to appear in the streets. There they were subjected to 
a searching inspection. Plague inspection means a searching examination, é.e., 
an examination of the glands in all parts of the body. And this examination 
mind you, was, for all that we know, publicly carried on. For Mr. Rand 
would not certainly have agreed to examine women within doors if they had 
been examined in the streets behind curtains. Not even a mad man can 
believe that this plague inspection was carried on without at least partially 
uncovering the women. Strange to say, however, this is believed by Lord 
Sandhurst, by the Secretary of State, and by many Members of Parliament. 
It is most likely that Lord Sandhurst has been kept in the dark. All sides 
of the question were not certainly presented to his view. He has been misled 
by his subordinates, and he has, in his turn, unwittingly misled the Secreta 
of State. Mr. Rand is dead, but his etter still exists. Many in this count 
have heard of, and many at Poona have seen, women being roughly handled 


and ill-treated by the soldiers, It is really strange that the whole thing is 
denied tn toto! 


It has not also been well to pooh-pooh Mr. Gokhale’s statement. The 
rumour to which he gave expression was afloat in this country long ago. It 
was published in a Poona paper, and may have been published even in some 
kale tition papers. In Poona there must be some proof to substantiate it. 
We cannot vouch for the correctness of the rumour, but we must say that 
Lord Sandhurst’s contradiction has been extremely one-sided. ‘The inquiry 
was made by and among the public officers alone. The result of such enquiry 
may satisfy the Governor, the Secretary of State, and Members of Parliament 
who are prejudiced in favour of the Government, but it will not satisfy the 
Indian public. It may satisfy those who are not in the secret, but it will not 
satisfy those who are onthe spot. It is also doubtful whether it will satisfy 
the all-seeing and all-knowing Almighty. Politics, it is true, covers a multitude 
of sins, but morality should not be cast entirely to the winds. 


ILT.—LEGIsLATIVE. 


42. With reference to the proposal to re-enact a press law in India, the 
The rumoured re-enactment of a Charu Mihir of the 12th July writes as follows :— 

press law. The English have failed to measure the loyalty 
of their Indian subjects. Considering the kind of venomous language which 
many Englishmen of the upper ranks are using against the Indians, they should 
not expect from the Indians a return in the shape of good feeling. The Indians 
now see that it is no wonder under British rule for a million men to be punished 
for the crime of one ; and they also see that the executive are riding rough-shod 
over the administration of justice. The Indian’s faith in a strict judicial 
administration is thus becoming gradually weaker. The English have taught 
the Indians many things. The political training which they have imparted 18 
confined to the upper stratum of society, and has not yet filtered down to the 
masses. But the se the Government is itself following will leave no part 
of this work of political education undone. 

Most Indians believe that the permanence of British rule will be for India’s 
own welfare. This is almost an article of faith with the educated Indians. A84 
matter of fact, the Indians will be thrown ten centuries back in their race | 
for progress if the English leave India to-day. The people of India do not, 
therefore, entertain the faintest desire to see British rule upset. But why should 
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they not try to remove the defects of the administration ? They have resigned 
themselves entirely to their rulers, and they enjoy only the privilege of making 
their grievances known to the latter. If it pleases the rulers to deprive them of 
even that privilege, let themdo so. Political agitation and political education 
will be at an end in India. oe: 

The Government wants to gag the native press, but will it not come forward 
to put a stop to the vagaries of its own officers ? No native could help protesting 
against the way in which plague inspection in Khana Junction was at first 
carried out. Fortunately, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal kindly listened 
to the complaint of his people, and made better arrangements. ‘The Poona 
authorities, however, did not listen to the cries of the people of that Presidency, 
and matters have assumed a very gloomy aspect there. The gagging of the 
press, instead of producing the desired result, will only widen the door of 
injustice and oppression, and create discontent all over the country. If it be not 
the belief of the Government that we one of its officers bears a faultless 
character, it should not deprive the press of its freedom. 

43. The Hitavodi of the 16th July writes as follows :— 

Criminal decisions of the High The civil decisions of the High Court on its 
Court on its original side. original side are appealable, but its criminal decisions 
on that side are practically final, although a man’s life and liberty are far more 
precious to him than his property. Section 26 of the Charter Act, indeed, provides 
for an appeal to a full bench even against a criminal decision, in case the Advo- 
cate-General gives his opinion in favour of such an appeal; but the provision is 
practically useless, as it is very difficult to procure an opinion from that officer. 
Indeed, we can remember no insiance of the Advocate-General having recom- 
mended such an appeal except in the O’Hara case, 

The civil decisions of the High Court on its original side are often found 
to be wrong, for many decisions are reversed by full benches, nay, even many 
full bench decisions are quashed by the Privy Council. 

The absurdity of making the criminal decisions of the High Court final 
will be made clearer by the following illustration:—Mr. Rampini was lately a 
District Judge and 1s now a Judge of the High Court. There are instances of 
Mr. Rampini’s criminal decisions having been upset by the High Court, but his 
criminal decisions as a Judge of that Court are practically final. Is it to be 
supposed that his judgment has become infallible with his elevation to the High 
Court Bench ? 

44, Referring to Sir Edwin Collen’s remarks on prostitution in India, in 

_ Sir Edwin Collen on prostitution the course of his speech on the Cantonments Act 
in India. Amendment Bill, the Sanjivani of the 17th July 
observes that they constitute a gross libel on an ancient and civilised nation. 
Sir Edwin Collen has been intimately connected with the army, but he has had 
nothing to do with the inner life of the people at large, and as such, is not 
entitled to speak anything about their moral or social character. It has been 
sheer impertinence on his part to say anything upon a question of which he 
knows very little. Sir Edwin’s unbridled tongue would have hesitated to villify 
a nation if he had taken the trouble to study the moral character of the lower 
classes of his own countrymen. Even in Indian cities European prostitutes and 
their pimps conduct themselves with ashamelessness which is rare among Indian 
prostitutes. ‘The Cantonments Act is going to be amended not on high moral 
grounds. The European soldiers in India contract the germs of an obstinate 
contagious disease, and spread them far and wide among English women at 
home. Itis sought to eradicate this evil not by purifying the morals of the 
soldiers, but by making the indulgence of their passions less dangerous. Is this 
@ high moral ideal? Let Sir Edwin answer. If you feel yourselves called 
upon to pass a law, pass it. But why stigmatise the moral character of a whole 
nation in defending your policy? This is not right. This isnot manly. 

45. The same paper observes that it is not always safe to institute a 

; Civil appeals in England and Comparison between England and India, but even 


ee such comparison will not make India appear in an 
unfavourable light in the matter of civil suits and civil appeals. India is 


twenty times as large as England. But in England 1,136,042 civil suits were 
filed in one year, while in India not more than 1,743,640 suits were filed. From 
this it is clear that the people of England. are much more litigious than 
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the Indian people, and it goes without saying that the immensely 
number of civil appeals in India than in England is not due to the litigious 

spirit of the Indian people. The high percentage of civil appeals in this coun. 

try can be satisfactorily accounted for by the intricate nature of the Hindu and 
the Musalman law of inheritance, and also by the intricacies of the system of 
land tenure obtaining in this country. There are very few appeals even in this 
country in money suits, But when a man’s most vital interests are at stake 

when the question of inheritance is to be settled, he cannot depend upon the 
decision of a lower Court, where an inexperienced judicial officer dispenses the 
law witb the help of inefficient lawyers. India, again, is an agricultural 
country. The permanent settlement and the variety of land tenures haye 
made the tenancy right highly complicated. In this case, as well asin the cage 
of inheritance, it is the decision of experienced judges alone that can satisfy 
contending parties. 


46. Referring to Sir Edwin Collen’s remarks on prostitution in India, the 
-—- Bangavast of the 17th July observes that the Mili- 
Sir Edwin Collen on prostitution tary Member is a European, an officer of rank and 
the chief of the army. What he says must there. 
fore be accepted as gospel truth. He has not the fear of being prosecuted for 
defamation under the Indian Penal Code, and his soldierly heart does not fear a 
social upheaval. He knows that many Englishmen before him had libelled the 
Indians, and returned to their country unubashed and cheerful. Sir Edwin 
Collen can therefore say what he likes. The Indian’s blood has become cold 
and no amount of abuse will heat it. 


47. The Dacca Prakash of the 18th July concludes its criticism of the 

ree Religious Endowments Act Amendment Bill. (See 

Phare. gta sca Act Report on Native Papers for week ending the 17th 
July, 1897, paragraph 46.):— 

Section 18.—This section provides for the framing of rules and bye-laws by 
the Central Committee for the proper management of the institutions and pro- 
perty within their respective jurisdiction, and for the due discharge of their 
duties by the trustees. [t appears that the trustees will not be allowed: to 
exercise their discretion in the management of their trusts, and will have to 
follow the guidance of the Central Committee and abide by the rules and bye- 
laws laid down by them. If the Committee orders a trustee to pay half the 
income of an institution to barbers and washermen, who will no doubt form the 
majority of the members, the trustee will be bound to carry out that behest. 
As the decision of the Central Committee is not subject to appeal or revision, its 
members can do anything and everything they like. The rules and bye-laws, 
moreover, will be changed from time to time, from year to year. Trustees, 
therefore, will have to acquire sufficient knowledge in law and English, so that 
they may understand the intricacies of the rules by which they are to be guided. 
In fact, religious men who are quite innocent of the ways of the world will 
henceforth cease to be appointed trustees, and clever men versed in the 
intricacies of the law will have to be appointed trustees on a high pay. The 
greater portion of the income of an institution will therefure be absorbed in pay- 


ing the trustees and in meeting the cost of publishing the rules and bye-laws in 
the official gazettes, 


Section 19.—This section lays down the items of expenditure to be met by 
the trust property. The items of expenditure are heavy enoagh, and most of 
them are not defined. Thousands of rupees may be spent in the auditing of 
the accounts and in the inspection of the institutions by the members of tlie Com- 
mittee, and all these expenses the trust property must pay. 1n fact, these heavy 
items of expenditure are sure to ruin the institutions and turn the mosques and 


temples into the haunts of wild beasts. Let the atheists and the enemies of 
Hindus and Musalmans rejoice. 


43. The Dacca Gazette of the 19th July says that hurry and carelessness 
ae the part of the judiciary are the principal causes 
ine My © of av of the large increase in the number of civil appeals. 
he personnel of the Judicial Service is also, to 4 

great extent, accountable for the want of confidence in the decisions of the civil 
courts. If the Government is anxious to reduce the number of civil appeals, 16 


larger 
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int experienced officers as Judges and Munsifs, instead of raw 
pee the English and Indian universities. 
49. The Bitaishi of the 20th July observes that Sir Edwin Collen’s. base- 
less and uncalled-for remarks on prostitution in 
Sir Edwin Collen on prostitation Tndia are sure to pain every Indian. The writer, 
in India. | however, sees no reason why the Indian should at 
all take notice of these unfounded remarks. on og § has ever been known to 
heed the barking of adog. India is the abode of chastity, and even in these 
degenerate days it is in this country that one should expect to find patterns of 
chastity, where chastity is held higher than every other female virtue. Sir 
Edwin's insane remarks are not worth a moment’s consideration. It is no 
wonder that a man who comes from a country where the marriage of actresses 
and prostitutes is an ordinary condition of life, should come forward to libel the 
Indian women. Sir Edwin, no doubt, spoke from his English experience when 
he made his statement regarding prostitution in India. It is useless to argue 
with him. 
50. The Sulabh Dainik of the 21st July writes to the following effect:— 
Bie Sawin Collen co Indien No one ever dreamt that an old, experienced 
prostitution. and good-natured officer like Sir Edwin Collen 
would express such an unfounded opinion regarding Indian women as he did 


the other day in the course of the debate on the new Cantonments Bill. Does — 


Sir Edwin think that his pet British soldiers are types of purity and morality, 
and that it is the Indian women who tempt them to sin? There is no country 


in the world where chastity is held in such high esteem as in India, where a . 


woman considers it pollution to cross even the shadow of any man except her 
husband, where chastity is held to be the only means of salvation for women, 
and where women do not shrink from immolating themselves on the funeral 
pyres of their dead husbands. If ‘‘ prostitution were not regarded otherwise 
than as an ordinary condition of life” in India, we should not so often hear of 
prosecution of tea-garden managers and other Europeans for outraging the 
modesty of Indian women. Can Sir Itdwin Collen say how many foundling 
asylums and hospitals there are in India, how many Indian women become 
enceinte before coverture and give birth to children six months after marriage, 
how many prostitutes and circus girls in India can marry respectable men, and 
how many marrivges by contract tuke place in this country? Let him refer to 
the latest census returns, and answer these questions if he can. It is to be 
hoped that in future Sir Edwin will speak with greater caution. Was there 


no one in the Council to resent the abuse of Indian women by the Military 
Member ? 


V.—PkOSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


51, A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 12th July complains of 
Distress in the Mymensingh great distress in the villages of Palsia, Maijbari, 

district. Bhararia, Chatutia and Simla, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Gopalpur thana, in the Tangail subdivision of the Mymensingh 
district. So.ne people have gathered their harvests, but that has not relieved 
the general distress. It will be about a month before everybody gathers his 
crop; _ the distress comes to an end. In the meantime help is urgently 
needed. 

Another correspondent of the same paper draws attention to the miserable 
condition of the people living on the churs in the Jamuna river. Their crops, 
both jute and paddy, are submerged in consequence of the earthquake, and in 
some cases even the huts have been washed away. It is hoped that money will 
be sent without delay for the relief of these people. Babu Ananda Chandra 
Barari, the police officer in charge of J agannathganj, has not properly distribut- 
ed the money which was sent to him for relief purposes. 

A third correspondent of the same paper says that Rs. 50 only was allotted 
to Narandia-Nagarbari in the same district from the famine relief fund. The 
sum was distributed among 163 families consisting of 721 members. A large 
numbir of men who had come in the hope of obtaining relief went away 
disappointed, and large numbers are still coming in the same hope. More 


money should, therefore, be sent without . t ist 
‘Tangail should see to this. mete - ' tee & 
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52. The Kasipur Nivast of the 13th July says that the work of distribut- 
Distribution of relief in the ing relief inthe Backergunge district should be 
Backergunge district. entrusted to village panchayats. The present 
arrangement under which relief is distributed from the town throws a serious 
obstacle in the way of famine-stricken villagers benefiting by it. 


53. The same paper has heard frequent complaints of scarcity in the 
Distress in the Backergunge interior of the Backergunge district, and has 


district. seen people come tv town to represent their distress. 
The efforts of Babu Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta, m.a., B.L., in relieving distress 


are commendable. It is, however, to be regretted that the poor people living 
near the north-western extremity of Kasipur have not succeeded in obtaining 
relief. Theft has become rife in the village, and thefts of rice, in particular, are 
taking place in the village Kalasgram, A Musalman woman of Chatha, in 

ipur, committed suicide because she was unable to bear the pangs of 
starvation. 


54. A correspondent of the Bankura Darpan of the 16th July complains 
Collection of the chaukidari cess ‘that though the four villages of Brahmanayiri, 
in the distressed villages in the Madanmohanpur, Nityanandpur, and Khaerbuni, 
Bankura district. within the jurisdiction of the Kotalpur thana, in 
the Bankura district, are in great distress, the chaukidari panchayats are very 
exacting in the matter ofcollecting the chaukidari tax. The other day some 
chaukidars took away from Nabin Rana’s little son the brass bowl from which he 
was eating his fried rice on the roadside in satisfaction of arrears of chaukidari 


. cess amounting to only one anna and-a-half. The doors of most houses have 


been taken away in similar manner. — 
55. Another correspondent of the same paper cannot understand why the 


. following persons, who ought to have got relief 
ae See - _ the Bankura relief fund, are not getting 
relief :— 


(1) Nitai Bauri of Mulukdihi, within the jurisdiction of the Gangajal- 
ghati thana. The man is a leper. 
2) Gayaram Lohar, age 40; blind; of village Satjora. 
3) Natabar Dhopa, age 40; blind; of same village. 
4) Gadai Bauri, age 50; blind; of same village. 
(5) Hari Bauri, age 30; leper; of same village. 
6) Bhairab Bauri, age 40; leper; of same village. 
7) Thaka Bibi, age 25; lunatic; of same village. 
8) Baneswar Bauri, age 25; blind; of village Muktator. 
(9) Muktaram Mandal, age 60; blind; of same village. 
10) Felu Kamarya, age 30; leper; of same village. 
11) Dinu Kamarya, age 35; leper; of same village. 


Besides the above the Mitra family of Muktator, consisting of ten members, 
are suffering the greatest privations. The whole family have been reduced 
to skeletons. Some members of the family of the illustrious Babus of Saharjor 
are also suffering very much. 

56. <A correspondent of the Sanjay of the 16th July, writing from Pangsa, 


; _ in the Faridpur district, gives the following list 
we in the Faridpur dis- of persons who are suffering from distress in 
Magurahdanji :— 


re (1) Thanda Bibi, widow of Maunkha Miya; purdah-nishin lady; age 80 
or 82. 


2) Meherunnessa, an orphan girl. 
%) Faizunnessa Bibi, widow of Aliuddin Miya; purdah-nishin lady; age 
between 50 and 55; has a widowed daughter. 
i. A Swarnamayi Dasi, widow of Baleswar Kundu ; purdah-nishin lady; age 
or 72. 


(5) Shaikh Sadhu Mandal, age 80 or 82; has five members in his family, 

(6) Maniruddin Miya, age 60 or 62; has four members in his family. 

(7) Ram Sundari Dasi, age between 60 and 70; widow of Bhagavan 
Chandra Majumdar; lives by begging. 


8) Nasibi Bewah, widow of Tanu Shaikh ; bet 30 35 : 
three little children, Re tec ot Cie 
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_- (9) Ayna Bewah, widow of Cheniruddin Shaikh; age between 50 and 


(10, Bali Bewah, widow of Umir Shaikh; age between 60 and 65; 
purdah nishin lady. ‘ 
(11) Shermani Bewah, widow of Kuran Shaikh; age 25 or 26; has two 
daughters. 
: 12) Kasiram Bewah, widow of Madari Shaikh; age 20 to 25; has an 
infant child. 
(13) Jhun Bewsh, widow of Manik Shaikh; age 60 to 70. 
(14) Bhajan Bibi, widow of Manik Shaikh; age 40 to 45; has two little 
sons. 
(15) Chhao Bibi Bewah, widow of Arjun Shaikh; age 35 or 36; has a little 
daughter. 
ei 16) Tota Bibi, widow of Mochai Shaikh; age 40 to 45; has a son. 
(17) Pagije Bibi, widow of Panchai Shaikh; age between 50 and 60. 
18) Jira Bewah, widow of Salim Shaikh; age between 60 and 65. 
+19) Sarobi Bewah, widow of Lalu Shaikh; aged 40 to 45; has two 
sons. 
(20) Rajo Bewah, widow of Samir Shaikh ; age between 50 and 55. 
(21) Guri Bewah, widow of Falamdi Shaikh; age between 40 and 45. | 
(22) Nesa Bewah, widow of Ramjan Shaikh; age between 40 and 45; 
has a little son. 


(23) Kudi Bewah, widow of Jaripulla; age between 50 and 55; has a 
a little son. 


(24) Jhum Bewah, widow of Menajaddi Shaikh; age between 50 and 
55. 

(25) Kamala, age between 50 and 60 ; has no relatives. 
Relief is urgently needed for these ae women, and also for Fuli 
Bewah, widow of Mangal Shaikh, and Kamini Bewah, also a widow of 
Shaikh Pearadangi. 

57. The Hitavadi of the 15th July has the following :— 

Babu Indranarayan Chatterji, Editor of the 
Dharani, writes us the following pathetic letter 
from Muluti in the Sonthal Parganas :— 

‘¢ It would have been better if the country had been submerged under the 
ocean in the earthquake, It is intolerably grievous to hear the wails of the 
poor. There is terrible distress among the Sonthals inhabiting 35 or 36 
villages round Muluti. Many are starving for days together, while others 
are living on leaves and herbs. I appealed to the District Magistrate of 
Birbhum for relief for such of the above villages as belong to his jurisdiction. 
I have yet received no reply. Some help was afforded from Dumka; 
but the relief was stopped from Ist July last. We have hitherto relieved the 
poor to the best of our power; but we are not in a position to afford them 
ng help. We therefore appeal to you, knowing how ready you are to help 
others. 

If the lives of these people can be saved for two months more, they will 
be able to shift for themselves, for the maize will ripen in Bhadra. But their 
relief during these two months will cost two thousund rupees.” 


dg cannot understand why the authorities refuse to help the distressed 
people. 
58. The Sanjivani of be 17th July complains of the pth ol of 

es a istress in the Satkhira subdivision of the na 
Distress in the Mbuina Usitict- district. The raiyats have sold off their ploughs 
and cattle and have eaten up the seeds. The number of labourers on relief 
works is fast increasing, even at this sowing season. This is not a good sign. 
If the raiyats do not sow now, there will be another famine in Khulna. It is, 
therefore, extremely necessary for the authorities to send the famine labourers 
back to their homes, and give them sufficient money to maintain themselves for 
three months and to buy seeds, Two lakhs of rupees will be sufficient for this 
purpose. The land-holders also should be granted ¢ukavi loans on u liberal 
scale, and the Government should postpone the levying of one year’s land 
revenue, so that the zamindars may help their raiyats and give them respite. 
If these relief measures are not adopted in time the Khulna district will 
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fair very ill, and there will be heavy famine mortality in that part of the 
country. | 
59. The Bangavasi of the 17th July refers to Mr. Stevens’ order that 

4 esa sagecastraey women at Krishnagar shall no 

Mr. Stevens’ order regarding the longer be granted gratuitous relief at home, but 

granting of relief to Hindu purda’- should appear before the authorities to receive help, 
and says that this order will not apply to Musal- 
man purdah-nishin women. ‘There is nothing in this order to we f or pain the 
Hindu public. In begging there ought to be no grumbling. 
60. The Daintk-o-Samachur Chandrika of the 19th July writes as 
following :— 

India is suffering severely from the famine. 
There is no province where the scourge has not made its appearance, The 
whole body is covered with sor:s--only some parts are more deeply affected 
than others. Of the thirty crores of the population, fifteen are in distress, and 
ten feel the severest pinch. Of these ten crores, one half are on the point of 
starvation. Only half a-crore obtain Government relief, though the remaining 
four and-a-half crores equally need and deserve it. Two lakhs of rupees have 
been daily spent on the relief of this half a crore of starving people. How 
much more can the State give away ? Loans are being, indeed, granted, but 
all do not get them. Not even all those who have been completely beggared 
by the famine are able to get loans. In an overwhelming calamity like 
the present, it is simply impossible to select only those that really Taine 
charitable relief, nor is such an attempt being made by the Government, 
Those who have not received any relief are growing despondent. But 
fatalist as he is, the Hindu is always quiet and peaceful and non-complaining. 
This has taken even the Péoncer by surprise. If a famine like this had 
occurred in any European country, the effect would have been simply 
disastrous. ‘lhe whole country would have been ruined. In England 
scarcity of food has often led to the occurrence of riots, murders, and 
robberies, taxing the energies of the police and the military to the 
utmost. Everybody knows what a failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
led to. If India had been Europe, if it had been England, Scotland or 
lreland, there would have been riots and rebellions all over the country, and it 
would have been difficult to preserve the public peace. The people of India 
deserve thanks, and they have got the thanks of the Pioneer. But there have 
been serious grain riots in the Godavary country in the Madras Presidency, and 
collisions between the police and the rioters. Even the military have been 
asked for help. ‘The fear is lest the riots should extend all over the country. 
Government should now make arrangements for giving liberal relief and with- 
out making any distinction Even a hare maddened by hunger would attack 
a lion. It is now the duty of the authorities to see that no one dies of hunger, 
and reassure the starving people. Every Provincial Governor should now 
do what was done by Lord Northbrook during the Bihar famine, 


Tho distress and grain riots. 


IV .— MISCELLANEOUS. 


61. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 13th July has the following :— 

se The malicious writings of a section of the 
native press ' Anglo-Indian press have alarmed even the Secre- 
tary of State. There is nothing worth noticing 

in these writings, but still Lord George Hamilton has expressed his willingness 
to ascertain whether the writings of the native press have anything to do with 
the Poona tragedy. By all means, let there be an inquiry made, and if the native 
press is found guilty after an inquiry, let it be punished. But what if the 
native press is found innocent? Will not those who are loudly accusing it of 
disloyalty and sedition be taken to task? In our opinion there ought to be 
somcthing to prevent these people who, to serve their own interests, needlessly 
offend and annoy innocent and loyal subjects of the Queen from maliciously 
maligning the native press in future. We have full confidence in the justice 
and integrity of the British rule, and we fear no harm and injury. We are, 
however, extremely pained by the malicious writings of those who, on the 


slightest pretext, malign us in season and out of season. We pray the Govern- 
ment to protect us against our enemies. 
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62. The Sahachar of the 14th July is glad to see that Government has 


been pleased to make Babu Trailokya Nath Banerji, — 


Two Jubilee honours. yy ree R : rar = the ae ber » & 
; Bahadur, and Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharyya, of the Muir ege, 
Allahabad, F  ssekenenchubadbyere: Trailokya Babu is the very life and soul 
of the Calcutta University, and by honouring him, Government has honoured 
the University. The appointment of Pandit Sake to a Mahamaho- 
padhyayaship shows that the Government of the North-Western Previnces has 
sense. The Government of Bengal, however, 1s extremely parsimonious in 
the matter of the distribution of titles. It has not yet thought fit to honour 
Sanskrit learning by honouring the present Principal of the Sanskrit College. 


63. Referring to the alleged seditious character of Mr, Tilak’s writings, 


A which is just now exercising the minds of the 
Le seliivoetial the Subabh Dainik of the 16th July writes 
as follows :— 
Why are the authorities now so frequently disturbed by fears of sedition ? 
Are the sharp points of British bayonets blunted ? ave British swords 
lost their edge? Are the bores of British cannon stopped up? Have British 
rifles become ineffective ? Have British soldiers been all rendered inefficient 
by venereal diseases? The attachment of the Britons to their subject-people 
and their trust in them are surely entirely destroyed, or Britons would not 
start at seeing only shadows. We are really surprised at the conduct of the 
Government, We can assure it that the Indians want no other rulers than the 
English. Those who publish seditious pamphlets are lunatics, such as are found 
in every country. 


64. The Sanjay of the 16th July has the following: — 


= a Innocent and loyal people are just now being, 
ode ted tetas, uitton against ~more or less, harassed by the Government. 


Some European says that the recent murders and 
riots were due tothe circumstance of the Indians, who are still a century 
behind modern civilisation, being treated too leniently by the Government, 
and that the English must now take the consequences of caressing a serpent. 
Some say that it is the free press which is the cause of all mischief, and 
that the press should therefore be deprived of its liberty. Others think that 
the undue favour which the Government shows to the Musalmans, because 
they are the co-religionists of the Sultan and the Amir, has turned their heads 
and made them mischievous, This cannot, however, be said of the educated 
Musalmans. It is only illiterate people who create disturbances of the peace 
and commit murders. 

The Bombay Government has been wrong in condemning the whole 
population of Poona for two untraced murders; and they are also wrong who 
are blaming educated Hindus and Musalmans and the conductors of newspapers 
as people who are exciting sedition. It is necessary that education should 
spread more widely among the masses. Education makes men gentle, quiet, 
and honest. : 

65. The Hitavadi of the 16th July says:— 


: | Government has, on the occasion of the 

family honouring of the Mallik Diamond Jubilee, granted only a certificate to Kumar 
Manindra Mallik, the younger son of the late Raja 
Rajendra Mallik. This, however, is no adequate recognition of the charities 
of a man who feeds every day nearly 700 people at his house. We would 
have been more glad if Government had conferred upon him some honour. 
' Many wished to see the Kumar’s elder brother, Kumar Devendra Mallik, 
decorated with the title of Raja. We shall be glad if justice is now done to 


the younger brother. The two brothers sre models of character to the scions 
of rich Hindu families. 


66. The Bangavasé of the 17th July has the following :— 


ie We have not as yet been able: to make out the 
Be Re et 2 eee policy by which the ‘ cadaieis of the Englishman 

newspaper are guided. In seagon and: out of 
season the Englishman accuses the Hindus of disloyalty and gedition. The 
Musalmans of Calcutta pommitted disturbance, nat | the Englishman at once 
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insinuated that 'the Hindus silently sympathised' with the Musalman. law. 
breakers. We. ourselves mado an humble effort to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee by bringing out an illustrated issue of our paper, but even in this loyal 
effort the Englishman did. not fail to find something to taunt us with, We.do 
not know what this conduct is like, what it means, and by what motive it ig 
actuated. Has the Englishman made it a point to goad the Hindus to an uct of 


violence, and then give a proof of its valour by putting it down? If this be the 


Enslishkman’s object, we are bound to say that it is destined to be disappointed. 
The Hindus may not be loyal, but they are not fools. 


We know that an Englishman prides himself on his. manliness. Are not the 
conductors of the Englishman newspaper Englishmen? Have they not a spark 
of manliness that they taunt and fall foul of men who are by no means their 
equal, and who have not the. power or the courage to pay them back in their 
own coin? Wecan do nothing, but cry shame on those who forget their 
position and cannot conduct themselves as they should. He is a coward who 
even insinuates anything against the weak and the helpless. Why should the 


lishman, which is an English paper, unreasonably and without any cause 
fall foul of us? 


The late Musalman riots in Calcutta can be traced to three, and only three 
circumstances, They are (1) the ignorance of the Musalmans, (2) the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards them, and (3) the victories of the Sultan of Turkey. It 
is the impression not only of the Musalmans, but also of many ignorant Hindus 
that the Government, through fear or through kindness, shows special favour to 
the Musalman community, In competition the Musalmans are always distanced 
by the Hindus, but still Musalmans are picked out from every nook and corner 
and appointed to posts in the Government service. The Musalmans are not 
like the Hindus, in the habit of going to an English school as soon as they are 
out of their swaddling clothes, and special prizes are therefore held out to them. 
All this makes ignorant Musalmans think that the Government fears them. One 
Musalman stabbed a Viceroy to death, and another did a Chief Justice to death 
with his dagger. Ignorant Musalmans labour under the impression that the 
British Government is in mortal dread of the Musalman dagger. This is not all. 
The handsome pension and the arms which are every year given by the 
Government to its ally, the Amir of Afghanistan, are misconstrued intoa 
subsidy paid out of fear to bribe a powerfal Sovereign. The Sultan's victory 
over Greece blowed Musalman vanity to the bursting point, and made ignorant 
Musalmans fancy that the British Government in India was at their mercy. 

But the Hindus are not fools. They have, moreover, not even a shred of 
their past glory left to them, They have no Sultan, no Amir; no Turkey, no 
Cabul. They have only one country to call their own, and that is India. ‘They 
have only one Sovereign to look up to, and she is Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India. Is it pussible for the Hindus to be disloyal ? 


The lower class Musalmans are fools,and they created a disturbance. We 
still possess a grain of common sense, and we can do no such thing. We are 
asa nation in the jaws of death, but we are still men and not insects that we 
should blindly rush into the destroying fire. We would not rebel even if we had 
the inclination to do so. For we have common sense, we still desire to live, 
and we live in peace with our wives and children. The English have 
established themselves as the rulers of this country. They have a trained 
army at their back. We, on the other hand, are weak in body and mind. We 
have no arms, no unity. How can we venture torebel? And why should we 
rebel?—to court utter destruction? The Englishman ought to be ashamed of 
itself whea it insinuates sedition against us, 3 


One word more. We would not have revolted against the British Govern- 
ment even if we had the power to defeat it. Rebellion alone and even 
successful rebellion does not pay. We must have a Sovereign—we must have 
some one to rule us. Where 1s this ruler to come from? Every man among 
the Hindus cunnot be aking. The very question of sovereignty will lead to 
@ quarrel among ourselves, as every. one of us will try to become the ruler of 
the country. Not to speak of the anglicised Hindus, there is none among us 
who can be raised to the digit of -kingship. So, even.if the impossible 
becomes possible, and the Hindus become burdened with the awful obligations 
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of emancipation, they will not. be able to rule. We.know. all: this. We aro, 
moreover, staunch. believers in adrishta, in fate: Can werevolt® = = : 
It is true that two Europeans have been assassinated in Poona. There is 
no evidence, direct or indirect, to connect the Hindns with ‘these murders, but 
still the Europeans are venting their spleen against the Poona Brahmans, It is, 
however, a sad mistake to the Hindus disloyal. The Hindu, wherever he 
may be, cannot revolt against the Government, because he is a Hindu— 
because he has sense.and can think and reflect. He has eyes to see and ears to. 
hear. He has a mind, he has common sense. Ue cannot rebel. | | 
We have, indeed, one fault. Wespeak out our mind. We cry when we 
are pained at heart. The English Government has’ given us the privilege to 
speak and we therefore speak. Forbid us to speak and we will remain silent. 
Why should we rebel against the Government? | rae : 
"67. ‘The Mahabharat of the Nineteenth Century” is the title of a book 
im Me which reviews three poems by Babu Nabin Chandra 
a ee ee Sen. The reviewer arongty condemns the poet 
for his distorting the facts of the Mahabharat and describing the ancient. 
Brahmans and Rishis of India asa cruel, oppressive, blood-thirsty, ambitious, 
and intriguing class of men who deprived the Nagas, the aborigines, of their 
independence and introduced caste and other injurious institutious into Aryan 
society. In noticing the review, the same paper says that Nabin Babu does not 
himself be'ieve in the Mahabharat as given in his poems. The fact is, thanks 
to English education, patriotism of a tremendous type has taken possession of the 
hearts of its recipients. Almost all of them have come to entertain, in a 
larger or smaller measure, a feeling of hostility to the English. But fear of 
punishment prevents them from giving expression to the feeling. ‘‘ We are 
firmly convinced that such patriotic feeling works in Nabin Babu’s mind, just aa 
it works in the minds of many other Bengali poets, some of whom satisfy their 
peculiar craving by writing poems on the wars between the Gods and the Asuras, 
and others by writing poems on similar subjects. Nabin Babuis a poet who loves 
his country, and he is also a Government servant. It is, therefore, both as a 
patriotic poet and as an officer of Government that fear of punishment is ever 
present in his mind. Hence this ‘Mahabharat’ that he has written. The 
Aryan and the non-Aryan of his poems are not the real Aryan and non-Aryan. 
They are only the Englishman and the black man under other names. If the 
descriptions given in Nahin Babu’s ‘ Mahabharat’ of the oppressions committed 
in this country by the Aryans who came from a foreign land are read between 
the lines, there will no difficulty in understanding their real import. We hold 
the key to this class of compositions. Here it is, let him use it who likes, and 
inspect the contents. We hope the reviewer will not, after this, be angry 
with Nabin Babu.” 
68. The Hablul Mateen of the 19th July says that the charge of dis- 
eae oyaity brought against the Indian Musalmana b 
. iain the Hindu press is quite baseless, because Musal- 
man subjects have never been anywhere known to be disaffected towards their 
foreign rulers. When the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in India it was the 
Musalmans who helped the East india Company to quell it. ‘The Nawab of 
Murshidabad saved many Englishmen from being brutally murdvred by the 
were The Nizam of Hyderabad actually sent troops to put down the 
rebellion in Delhi. When the late Shah Wajed Ali of Oudh was dethroned, 
there was no opposition from the Musalmans. It is a well-known fact that 
at the beginning of the English rule in India the Musalmans were the most 
tbr ge class of péople, and that instead of offering opposition, they actually 
elped the Company in conquering the country. ‘The Hindus, weak as they 
were at that time, kept themselves at a distance from political agitation. Now 
western education has made them the most influential people in India. 'They, 
have organized a political gathering under the name of the National Congress, 
with the view of opposing the British Government. All the riots which have 
occurred of late are the outcome of the ill-feeling which this Congress has 
created between: Hindus:and Musalmans.. There can be no denying if the 
Musalmans had joined the Congress, Government would have been compelled 
to comply with its demands. The Musalmans condemn the Con . simply 


the movement is directed against the Government. The writer: is 
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sorry to notice that some Anglo-Indian papers characterised the Talla riot as an 
act of Musalman hostility to the Government. For the Talla riot the Musal- 
mans cannot in any way be blamed. The entire fault of the unhappy occur- 
rence lies with the Calcutta police which actually aggravated the matter. 


69. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 20th July has the follow- 


oe During the trial of the Bangavasi case, the 
Counsel for the prosecution tried to define “loyalty” and “ sedition” as appli- 
cable to the Indian gee There is a good deal of difference, they argued, 
between England and India. In England there is only one nation, in India 
there are, roughly speaking, two—the native and the European. Euro 
in India, one and all, are to be looked upon as rulers, while the natives are, 
every one of them, their subjects. ‘The Chief Justice did not challenge this 
view. He rather accepted the interpretation of Counsel for the prosecution. 
According to that interpretation it 1s seditious to criticise the conduct of 
European officials or to protest against their policy; it is creating disaffection 
to agitate against any Government measure. On the eve of his retirement, 
Sir Comer Petheram was requested to withdraw his interpretation of the law 
of sedition, but he did not listen to the prayer, and his charge to the jury is 
perhaps looked 4 oe in the light of a precedent. At all events, the Anglo-Indian 
papers seem to have accepted Sir Comer Petheram’s interpretation, and the 
charge the Indian people with disloyalty whenever the conduct and policy 
of the Europeau officials are adversely criticised. In the opinion of the 
Pioneer and the other Anglo-Indian papers the Indian people are not sincere 
in their expression of loyalty. By criticising the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
servants and protesting against their policy, they show disrespect to the 
Queen, and their loyalty is therefore only lip loyalty. Their expression of 
loyalty on the occasion of the Diamond J ahiles was only for show. Pressed 
hard, the Pioneer will permape appeal to Sir Comer Petheram’s charge 
to the jury, but the impartial En lish public will no doubt discover the 
fallacy of the Anglo-Indian view and will not pass a hasty decision. The 
Enylish people know how the Ministry is opposed and even abused by the 
Opposition in England, and they know that such opposition or abuse does not 
mean sedition. ‘hey will not therefore be misled by the fallacy of the Anglo- 
Indian papers or by the plausible argument of Sir Griffith Evans and his 
brother, that, in this country, the official class has no organ to defend its polic 
against the misrepresentations of its critics, and the critics therefore should 
not be given the liberty of freely criticising the conduct of the officials. 
To tell the truth, there are two parties even in this country—the official party 
(including all Europeans) and the non-official party. The official y has 
the Anglo-Indian papers for their organs, which can successfully hold their 
own against the native press. To criticise the conduct of the British Ministry 
is no sedition. To criticise the conduct of the Anglo-Indian officials 1s 
sedition. It is a pity that we must yield to this insane view, aud those who 
put it forward pretend to be advisers of the Government, which may, relying 
upon their view, go so far as to gag the native press. The Irish leaders hel 
ublic meetings to protest against the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee, 
he Irish Members of Parliament voted against the Jubilee address to the 
Queen, and many Irishmen refrained from taking part in the Jubilee celebra- 
tion. This is not disloyalty, this is not sedition! But the whole Indian 
people are stigmatised as disloyal, because some Indians are in the habit of 
criticising the conduct of the officials and because some of them gave evidence 
against the Goverument before the Welby Commission! The Anglo-Indian 
Editors parted with their religion in the Mediterranean Sea and with their 


hearts in the Suez Canal, Did they also with their sense on their wa 
to Bombay ? f i / 


Let us emphatically declare that the loyalty of every Indian is unbounded 
and beyond compare. The Queen is never held responsible for the errors of 
the officials, The Impress of India is, by virtue of the English constitution 
Empress of India more in name than in reality. She has always to be guide 
by Her Ministers, and she must walk the beaten track. The loyal Indian 
reveres and worships his Empress as he daes the Sankhya Purus or the Paramaina 
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mains ever unaffected by transitory natural phenomena. The errors 
se the Anglo-Indian officials ft not aa cannot diminish the inexhaustible 
loyalty of the Indian heart. Who but the Indians can feel loyanty and show 
loyalty? Inquire into the pedigree of every Anglo-Indian Editor, and you 
will have to trace his descent from some one who took a part in the civil war 
against Charles I, which ended in the beheading of that monarch; or in the 
Revolution agaist James II which ended in his banishment. The men whose 
pedigree bears the stamp of disloyalty and sedition cannot be expected to 
rightly gauge or appreciate the Indian’s loyalty. It is a pity that those ‘who 
have deprived their sovereign of all her powers and have made her an 
ornamental figure-head, who look upon themselves as the rulers of their ruler, 
should burn with righteous indignation to see the conduct of the Anglo-Indian 
officers criticised. e say emphatically and with God for our witness that 
the English people can at best respect the Queen or praise her private conduct, 
but it is the Indians alone who can and who do worship her as a goddess. 
The descendants of Cromwell and his party cannot have the power to under- 

stand or appreciate the loyalty that dwells in the Indian heart. | 
70, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st July has the follow- 

ing :— 

Se See eee ’ The Poona tragedy has thrown the Anglo- 
wees Indian community into a panic, and has turned the 
head of many an Anglo-Indian. A correspondent of the Pioneer dreams 
that he sees the sign of a rebellion brewing. He speaks of many leading Hindus 
who fled to Nepal after the Sepoy Mutiny and converted the Nepalese to 
Hinduism. He speaks of their descendants, who have given out that Siva, 
who is, according to the Sastras, to destroy the Mlechchhas, is now in Nepal, 
and will soon come out with an invincible army to fight the British. He 
speaks of signs of a call to arms in the shape of tree-marking in 1894-95 and 
ten years ago, and says that the signs were not properly timed, and that is the 
reason why the native press, which at first maintained a discreet silence, at last 
tried to laugh the matter away. The correspondent also speaks of Sannyasis 
versed in English, German, French and Russian, moving about the country 


with the sole object of winning over the ore and many noted Anglo-Indians 


to their side, of tampering with the Indian army and of collecting arms and 
ammunition. 


These insane writings fairly stagger us. The sastras do not speak of Siva 
as the destroyer of the Mlechchhas. It is Kalki, the tenth incarnation of 
Vishnu, who will destroy the Mlechchhas at the end of the Kaliyuga, and that 
destruction will be followed by a cataclysm. There are seventy-five thousand 
years as yet to complete the Kaliyuga, and there is, therefore, no chance of an 
immediate revolution. As for the conversion of the Nepalese, were not they 
Hindus long before the aay mg. Ae It is again madness to say that many leading 


Hindus have taken shelter in Nepal without the British Government and the 
Resident in that State being aware of their existence. 


_ _ The Pioneer’s correspondent, however, means more than he says. He 
insinuates disloyalty against the Congress and the native press by hinting at 
the winning over of Anglo-Indians like Hume and Wedderburn, Goodridge 
and Norton, and at the secret participation of the native press in a rebellious 
conspiracy. Every Sannyasi, every theosophist, appears to this Anglo-Indian 
correspondent to be a rebel in disguise, He most probably thinks of the 
Tibetan Mahatmas as rebel leaders and Vivekananda and others as secret 
emissaries in foreign courts. The correspondent will soun discover sedition 


brewing in the Gorakshin: Sabhas, in the Kailas mountain, in temples and 
pagodas, in mélas and festivals ! 


There seems to be a method in the correspondent’s madness. He writes 
that a Sannyasi who disappeared in ia aga appeared in Poona, and he had 
therefore a hand in the Poona tragedy. The correspondent evidently writes 
with a motive. He means to discredit the Indian press and Indian politicians 
in the eye of the Government. He means to ruin the Congress and gag the 


native press. It is, however, to be hoped that the Government will not pa 
the least heed to these insane sl gg ) i 
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ee | Urrya Papers. | | 

71. The Oriya and Navasamvad of the 2nd June views with a ehension ; 

| the rise of the prices of food-grains in iy Balasore 

Pa og «on Seal the district, and advises the local authorities to take 

— “< | _ note of the fact, for the people of that district are 

poor, and consequently their purchasing power isso limited as to bring them 
down to the starving point in no time, | 

72. The Samvadvahika of the 8rd June gives a short description 

ore of the provisions of the Bill to amend the Bengal | 

ee —_— y Act, and generally approves of the 

me. 

73. Referring to the proposal of the Inspector-General of Police to intro- 

oe duce the chaukidari system of Bengal into Orissa, 
> «yt chaukidari system ‘and to the propcsal of Government to incorporate 
. the jaotrs of chaukidars in the estates of zamin- 
dars and to make the remuneration of tbe chaukidars a charge on the estates 
of the zamindars, the U¢hkaldipika of the 5th June makes the following 
observations :— 

(a) The people of Orissa are poor, and are unable to bear additional 
taxation. 

(6: The system of realising the chaukidari tax through the instrumentality 
of the panchayats has proved a failure in Bengal. 

(c) When the chaukidars will receive their salaries in cash from the 

nchayats, they will be converted into so many police-constables, and will 
leet it over the villagers, whom they will no longer look upon as their pay- 
masters. 

(dq) The agar of Government is better than that of the Inspector- 
General of Police, but is still open to serious objections, inasmuch as it will 
prejudicially affect the interests of the zamindars in whose estates the jagirs 
will be incorporated. 

(e) The existing system, which gives jagirs to chaukidars who also 
obtain paddy and straw from the villagers, whose paddy harvests they watch, 
is the best, and need not therefore be interfered with. It is true that the jagirs 
of some chaukidars have disappeared on account of the encroachments of rivers 
and of the construction of embankments or railways, but the number of such 
jagirs is very small, and they can be replaced by fresh jagirs at the joint cost 
of zamindar and Government. | , 

74. ‘The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 2nd June is sorry to notice a rumour 

| : among the ignorant people of the Central Frov- 

o An slarming rumour in the inces to the effect that a lad of 10 years, having 

applied for the throne of the United Kingdom, 

an order has been issued by the Government of India that all children of the 

age of 12 years in India will be killed, and that agents and emissaries are 

already engaged in killing such children by mixing poison with their food. 

The writer exhorts all the educated members of the native community to con- 
tradict such rumours, when they may have an opportunity for so doing. 

75. The Uriya and Navasamrad of the 9th June and the Utkaldiptka of 
the 12th June recommend that Kula Chandra Sing, 
the late Maharaja of Manipur, who is passing his 
days as an exile in Hazaribagh, may be allowed to pass the remaining days of 
his life either in Mathura or in Brindaban or in Nadia or in Sylhet; places 
considered sacred by him, and that there can be no serious objection to keeping 
him in one of the above places in conformity with his prayer. 

76. The Utkalaipika of the 12th June draws the attention of Govern- 
ment to the advocacy of the cause of the Orissa 
zamindars by the London Times, and urges that the 
terms of the present settlement in Orissa be declared permanent, as nothing 
short of a permanent settlement can save the people of Orissa, almost all of 
whom are agriculturists, from dire want, poverty and periodical famine. 


CHUNDER NATH. BOSE, 


The exiled chief of Manipur. 


The Orissa settlement. 
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